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\a YEAR IN U.$.A^FREE !\ 


|T HE American Field Service is again 
1 offering British boys and girls, 
j§ over 16 and under 18 by 1st Septem- 
§ ber, 1964, a free year in U.S.A. 

1 Successful applicants will each live 
§ with an American family, sharing 
1 home, school and holiday life. In 
1 return the guest is expected to be a 
i good ambassador for his own country, 
= reasonably well-informed about 
H British life and able to talk about it. 


Travel from New York, where the § 
student lands, to his or her chosen §j 
home, is free. The only cost is the I 
trans-Atlantic fare and pocket money 1 
(maximum £55). This sum, totalling 1 
about £200, is payable in instalments 1 
during the year. I 

Full particulars and application 1 
form from : I 

American Field Service, I 

18 James Street, London, W.I. || 


PROBLEM DOGS 
STRAIGHTENED OUT 

r [\vo dog enthusiasts—one of them a former police 
constable—have started a straightening-out 
course for “problem” dogs at new training kennels 
at Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorkshire. 

To deal with dogs guilty of sheep-chasihg, they 
have, a specially-trained eight-months-old Iamb which 
has been reared with dogs and has no fear of them. 
If a dog attacks, the lamb retaliates. 

A really tough kitten quickly claws the spirit out 
of cat-hunting dogs, but perhaps it’s the rabbits that 
give them their biggest surprise. These rabbits are 
trained to stand up to aggression and use their 
natural defence. That is: they turn round, balance 
on their front paws, and kick accurately and hard 
with their back legs! 

1 © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 | 


f YNDHURST, famous village in the New 
Forest, has quite a lot of ordinary traffic 
in the summer, but still the forest ponies wander 
through the streets just as they like. The foal 
here has chosen to take a short rest under a 
NO WAITING sign. Perhaps, as he has legs, 
not wheels, the sign doesn’t apply to him? 


11 NO WAITING ” 
MEANS WHEELS 


KEEPING JUSTICE 

GLEAN 


'J’he huge statue of 
Justice, with scales 
for weighing evidence and 
sword for punishment, on 
top of the Central Criminal 
Court in London's Old 
Bailey, has to be cleaned 
every now and then. The 
men who do the job need 
to have a good head for 
heights, for the bronzed 
statue stands on a dome 
195 feet above the street. 
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Your Holiday Letters . . . 


Dear Sir,—The holiday I should 
tike most is a visit to Scotland, 
■ because, to my mind, Scotland has 
. the most wonderful scenery—un¬ 
dulating hills, grey mountains, 
purple heather, and, of conrse, the 
silver sheen of the firths and lochs. 

I should like to meet a boy of 
my own age who would show me 
around and take me to the excit¬ 
ing Highland Games. I have 
always wanted to see these, with 
beautiful scenery in the back¬ 
ground, and so a holiday in the 
Scottish Highlands would be most 
exhilarating. 

Robert Ash (14), Clapham 
Park, London, S.W.4. 


Dear Sir,—The best summer 
holiday I have ever had was in 
1961. My parents live in Africa 
and on the way our plane's fuel 
tank burst and the only possible_ 
thing was to land at the nearest 
airport, which was Rome.. 

We waited at the airport all 
night and had a delicious supper, 
with peaches, strawberries, and all 
sorts of other fruit. 

The next morning we were 
taken to a hotel and my sister and 
I lived in luxury. We ordered 
food at our will and made good 
friends. 1 shail never forget that 
day! 

K. Verjee (11), Hove. 


THANK YOU FOR 
WRITING! 

Holiday letters have been 
pouring ini Here are just a 
few, for which we are paying 
the lucky writers a guinea 
each. Sorry, everyone else— 
we just didn’t have any more 
room! Editor. 


Glen Finnan, near Mallaig, Inverness-shire. 


Dear Sir,—During our holiday 
in Pembrokeshire we went for a 
walk along the cliffs,.- 
As we looked down into the. sea., 
below, we could see two black, 
objects, like two’ small jagged 
rocks, sticking out. While we 
watched, the objects disappeared 
under the water, and then we saw 
two silvery bodies. 

We could actually hear the 
creatures as they rolled over into 
the water. At first we thought 
them to be dolphins, but were 
later told that they were sharks! 
Although local people told us 
they were not an uncommon sight, 
we, who had never seen sharks 
except in books, were thrilled! 
Susan Davis (16), Barry, 
Glamorgan. 

Dear Sir,—I would very much 
like a holiday on a farm in Devon 
or Dorset where I could help with 
the animals and birds. 

I would like to do this because 
I like getting up early and because 


I like it in the country where you 
can go out and enjoy the peaceful¬ 
ness—a wonderful change from 
London. * 

Sara Eames (9), London, S.E.23. 

Dear Sir,—For my holiday 1 
would like to go to Sicily by car. 

1 would first go to Belgium and 
stay for two days, and then go on 
to Luxembourg., I would, then 
pass through France to Switzer¬ 
land and find a hotel in the 
mountains.- From there I would go 
all the way down through Italy to 
Reggio, where I would get a: boat 
to Messina (Sicily), where 1 would 
sit on the sands and get brown. 

After three weeks I would have 
my last swim before starting home. 

Coming home, I would go back 
by boat to Reggio, then by car to 
Brindisi and. get another boat to 
Yugoslavia; then' by car to 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, into 
Germany, and so home. 

Colin Wilson, Voorburg, Holland. 




Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


The magnificent Acropolis at 
Athens. 


Dear Sir,—The most exciting 
holiday I have ever been on was 
when I went to Greece on the 
motor ship Deronia. The cruise 
started on 5th March and tasted 
two weeks. 

After crossing the Channel, we 
went by train to Genoa, where we 
boarded the Deronia. Our first 
port of call was Heraklion and 
here we visited the Palace of 
Knossos and also the Archaeolo¬ 
gical museum. 

Our next call was Athens 
(Piraeus), where we stayed two 
days and saw the Parthenon and 
the Acropolis. Lastly we went to 
Delphi, where we visited. the 
Oracle. 

All these places were very im¬ 
pressive and we were all thrilled 
at seeing them, and also at meet¬ 
ing the friendly Greek people, 
who welcomed us everywhere. 
Heather Stephenson (!5), 

New Malden, Surrey, 





KNOW YOUR NEWS 
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AN important breathing-space has been gained by the 
decision of Britain, the United States, and Russia to 
stop testing H-bombs. 

These three Powers, the only ones with The Bomb, first 
met on this issue in Geneva on 31st October, 1958, and have 
been sitting on and off ever since, more recently as part of 
the 17-nation Disarmament Conference which opened in 
March 1962. 

But no agreement was reached. Tests were resumed. 
Bangs got bigger and louder. Fall-out dust began to poison 
the air. 


Mr. Dean Rusk, Mr. Andrei Gromyko, and Lord Home signing the test-ban treaty. 


IHALF A pr; 

1 _ _ - Our Special 

| LQil V Correspondent 


p At one stage all three Powers 
s were ready to stop tests in the 
= atmosphere, in outer space, and 
s underwater because they could— 
= and still can—be detected and 
|j identified by existing scientific 
s instruments. 

= Underground tests were a 
= different matter, the difficulty 
= here being that scientists cannot 
= yet tell an underground bomb 
g test from a natural earth tremor. 
H The West therefore demanded 
= that inspection teams should be 
H sent to any spot, East or West, 
= where a suspicious underground 
{§ explosion had occurred. But 


the Russians would not agree to 
such teams entering their 
country. They objected that they 
would really be Western secret 
agents sent in to spy out Soviet 
military secrets! 

Then, suddenly, last month, 
Lord Hailsham, for Britain, and 
Mr. Averell Harriman, for the 
United States, were invited to 
Moscow to discuss the situation 
with Mr. Andrei Gromyko, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister. This 
meeting was successful to the 
extent that a partial test ban was 
agreed. 

This means that, for as long 


as the ban remains in force, 
there will be no more explosions 
in the air, in outer space, or 
under lakes, rivers, or the sea. 
But it is only a partial' ban in 
that there still remains the risk 
that underground tests may con¬ 
tinue. 

Treaty signed 

On Monday, 5th August, 1963 
—the eve of the 18th anniversary 
of the dropping of the first atom 
bomb, on the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima—the test-ban treaty 
was signed in the Kremlin by the 
Foreign Ministers of Russia (Mr. 


Gromyko), Britain (Lord Home), 
and the United States (Mr. Dean 
Rusk). 

When the UN General 
Assembly meets in New York 
next month, the Treaty will be 
greeted as the possible beginning 
of a non-aggression pact between 
the Russian-led Warsaw Pact of 
eight European Communist 
nations and the 15-nation North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO). 

Of course, the Moscow Pact is 
not the complete ban, with 
proper controls, which the West 
has always wanted. Its weak¬ 


ness is that any of the signatories = 
can cheat by testing secretly in = 
underground cavities. s 

Nor is it a disarmament = 
measure. All the Powers keep 2 
the stockpiles of bombs they |j 
have already made, s 

But—so far, so good. Half s 
a loaf is better than no bread. 2 
In other words a partial test- = 
ban is better than nuclear = 
threats. Now it is up to s 
world statesmen to work towards H 
the ultimate goal—national s 
disarmament, and world-peace = 
preserved by a world police- j| 
force. j= 
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for 

Girls... 



GUESS WHO? 

/"'“At'l you guess the wearer of this oddball hat with the super- 
imposed eyebrows and dark glasses? She’s a pretty young 
actress whose father is a famous film star. She was in the 
film Whistle Down The Wind , and in her latest picture. The 
Chalk Garden, she adds a hint of mystery by wearing this straw 
eye-catcher. (See bottom of page for her name.) 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

THE STRIKING VIKING 




O n her first visit to Britain, top Yugoslav film star, 20-year-old Beba 
Loncar, was escorted by a handsome bearded bodyguard of com¬ 
patriots. For the past five months they have been working in Yugo¬ 
slavia on a film called The Long Ships. Beba, who plays a Viking 
princess, and other members of the cast, are here to star in scenes 
which will be shot at Shepperton Studios. 


VILLAGE BAKER 

TTennetii Hinds, a 13-year- 
old schoolboy, has made 
quite a name for himself as a 
cook in the village of Nun 
Monkton. Yorkshire. 

It all started when he gave 
his mother a helping hand one 
day. His cakes and pastries 
were so successful that now, 
every day after school, he sets 
to work baking for the 200 
villagers! Since he is the only 
baker in the village, he’s kept 
pretty busy . . . 

If you'd like to try a spot 
of cooking, below is a recipe 
for making 12 ice-cream tarts. 



ICE-CREAM TARTS 

6 oz. self-raising flour, 3 oz. butter or margarine, 1 teaspoon 
castor sugar. Pinch of salt. 2 (6d.) blocks of ice-cream. 

Sift all ingredients before rubbing in butter or margarine. Mix 
with water (a little at a time) until dough is fairly soft. Lightly 
grease tartlet tins, flour board and rolling-pin, then roll dough 
thinly. Prick all over with a fork. Cut into twelve founds and 
put into tin. Bake 10 mins, in oven at Regulo 6 (gas) or 400 
;! (electric). When cold, fill each tart with blob of ice-cream. 
! Decorate each with glace cherry or a walnut. 





= ** It was nice, but which one = 
= was Les ?” 1 = 

Il1llll|[|||]llll[|||||||[||][||||lt!ll[lllllllllllllllllllll^ 

IS THERE A ‘GRAN’ 
IN YOUR HOME? 

T3eing a “Gran” isn’t always 
-*-* easy, so if you've not been 
getting along too well with yours 
lately, try a new approach from 
today. 

Make her feel wanted by shar¬ 
ing your interests. Talk about 
your friends, ambitions, hobbies 
and special problems. You might 
not agree with her advice, but 
she’ll love you all the more for 
having asked her! 

Helpfulness, kindness, patience 
and a little show of love work 
wonders—not only around birth¬ 
days and Christmas—but often. 

The Grandparent relationship 
is a very special one — and 
remember, some day you may be 
one of the “Gran” clan yourself! 


GUESS WHO ? 
Hayley Mills 


[fk/uf 


Here is another in our series of articles by an expert— 
Pamela Clark—about Peter, a New Forest pony, and his 
Mistress. 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 


his snug- 
looking 
fur cap is 
from Edward Mann’s Autumn col¬ 
lection and is designed on the lines 
of the North American lumber¬ 
man’s hat. Complete with ear- 
flaps, it is made from Coney-Civet 
(in plain, everyday language that 
means rabbit and cat’s fur—wild 
civet-cats, not domestic ones). 
Although caps are traditionally 
men’s wear, the designers hope 
you girls will take the hint and, 
“if the cap fits.” wear it. 

^lllllllllllllllllSISTERSllllllllllllllilll 

DO? . I 

E "guupf 

= LES 
= SY1PHJDE S 

S CHdpm 


W ELL * today's the day of the show! Must be sure not to 
forget anything in all the rush and excitement. 

I am just giving Peter a small feed (so that his stomach 
won’t be full when he goes into the ring) and a very short 
exercise. 

Having done this, into the horse box with Peter, having 
carefully bandaged him first to avoid any possible injury on 
the way; then I pack all his saddlery into a box—mustn’t get 
that damaged on the journey. 

Another thing—I mustn't forget a hay-net for the journey 
home. That’s most important. I also pack a few tit-bits 
away in the box. After all, I. must reward Peter for his 
efforts! 

We are making a really early start in order to give him at 
least an hour’s rest from the noise of the horse-box before 
I get him ready for the ring. I have put my own dean clothes 
away carefully in the van. I shan’t change until Peter is 
nearly ready for the ring, and then we’ll both look our best! 


ARE YOU THE ENVY OF YOUR FRIENDS? 

Next term perhaps Smith, Brown and Jones 
may move up a class and then they too can use 
Helix drawing instruments for geometry. But for 
the moment you are one up on your friends. Be 
sure you make the most of this and use your 
new drawing instruments with pride. They are 
the very best obtainable—precision made in 
England of fine materials, they show that you 
are growing up and that from now on only the 
best is good enough for you. You can get Helix 
instruments at all good stationers. 



HELIX (UNIVERSAL) CO LTD LYE, STOURBRIDGE, WORCS. 

Tel: LYE 2552 LONDON OFFICE: MILL HILL TERRACE, ACTON W.3 ACOrn 9365 
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Briefly 


«•* 


Turf houses 

The Norwegian explorer, 
Mr. Helge Ingstad, has 
returned to Newfoundland 
to continue excavating the 
remains of turf houses he 
believes were built by Vikings 
about a.d. 1 , 000 . 

Fifty families are on the 
waiting-list to receive as pets 
retired pit ponies from the 
Coal Board’s home at Wool- 
ley, near Barnsley, 

First time lucliu 

Fishing for the first time 
in his life, a Poole man caught 
a dragonet, a fish generally 
found only in the tropics. 

Fiyina hippo 

Three baby gorillas, four 
baby kangaroos and a baby 
hippo have been flown from 
London Airport to Chicago 
Zoo. 

At an auction in Hull a 
man bought a canal for 
£1,950. It runs for three 
miles between Leven and 
the River Hull. 

Ten shillings will be adopted 
as a unit when New Zealand 
changes to decimal coinage in 
1967. 

Arctic heat teave 
A temperature of nearly 
86 degrees Fahrenheit has 
been recorded at a point in 
Finland, 62 miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Shear speetM 

Invited to demonstrate at a 
sheep-shearing contest in 
Russia , the New Zealand 
champion was given a ram as 
big as a donkey. He finished 
the job in 7 minutes 13 seconds. 

New fast, light planes 
added to Australia’s Flying 
Doctor Service can carry 
two stretcher cases, a medical 
attendant, and the pilot over 
a range of 1,100 miles. 

Members of Voluntary Ser¬ 
vice Overseas, five teenagers — 
a girl and four, boys—have 
sailed for the Falkland Islands 
to spend a year there teaching 
children on farms, 

Astronautieal atlas 

A coloured atlas of the 
world as seen by an astronaut 
has been produced by the 
printing firm of Thomas De 
La Rue, to mark their 150th 
anniversary. ■ 


Houses Full 
of Cheese 


OfUM THROUGH THE ICE 


Russia has well over 3,000 miles of Arctic coastline, and powerful = 
ice-breakers are depended on for cutting a channel to the Arctic = 
ports as early in the year as possible. Above Is a picture, = 
just released from the U.S.S.R., of the first convoy to get = 

Ptflr I hard winter ~ 


At School In 
The Himalayas 

Children of the Sherpa people, 
who live in remote Himalayan 
valleys, are proving bright pupils 
at the school built for them by Sir 
Edmund Hillary and his fellow 
mountaineers. (The Sherpas pro¬ 
vide guides and porters for Hima¬ 
layan expeditions, and one of 
them, the famous Tensing, climbed 
Mount Everest with Sir Edmund 
in 1953.) 

Not long ago Lady Hillary pre¬ 
sented prizes at the school sports 
at Khumjung. She has reported 
that the young Sherpas have 
learned two foreign languages— 
Nepalese and English. 

Piped water was laid on for the 
first time at two Sherpa villages 
by British and American moun¬ 
taineers, and Lady Hillary was 
present when the water was turned 
on. She says that the villagers 
became wildly excited when it 
gushed out and overflowed the 
storage tanks. 


West Germany is bigger by 

over 26 square miles with the re-= through after J963’s hard winter. 

turn of Selfkant, which was placedHlllfl!lllliriiiiiiMimimil!IUNIirilllllIlllllllltlllllllllll|||MllllllirmilHIIIIIIIIll||||||||lim l | l ;niuiimil,II,lt,l,l,l^ 
under Dutch administration by the 

Allies in 1949. With the district Hi__ n i © # 

go 10,000 people. The German 
Government has paid Holland 
£25,000,000 for the territory. 

There were rejoicings at Self¬ 
kant when German traffic signs 
and letter-boxes were substituted 
for Dutch. But cheese and butter 
were the main themes of the 
change-back. These are cheaper 
in Holland than in Germany, and 
the thrifty citizens of Selfkant had 
stuffed their houses with the 
familiar round red Dutch cheeses 
before the prices went up. 


ustralia's First 
bite Men 


Grim relics of a tragedy long ago have been found in the 
remains of the Batavia, the Dutch ship that ran on the rocks 
off Geraldton, Western Australia, in 1629. 


They are the skeletons of two 
men killed in a mutiny on board 
the ship. One has a skull cleft 
and a shoulder broken by sword 
llll!llllllllllllll!llltlli!!IUIIIIII!IIIIII^ 


CANADA’S | 

NEW I 

LIGHTHOUSE ] 

Here's a model of a jg 
new lighthouse to be 5 
built where the Sag- = 
uenay River joins the = 
mighty St. Lawrence s 
137 miles down-{| 
stream from Quebec. j§ 
The deck on top will 5 
not only support the H 
light tower but will §| 
also be used for land- = 
ing helicopters and | 
storing small craft. = 

iilHiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniimT? 


blows. The other has a musket 
ball in his ribs. 

When the Batavia went aground 
on the reef, the captain, whose 
name was Pelsaert, went ashore in 
a boat with others to find water. 
While he was gone, some of the 
crew mutinied, killed their ship¬ 
mates, and planned to kill the cap¬ 
tain, too, on his return and take 
his boat. 

But Captain Pelsaert, sailing 
back, guessed what was happen¬ 
ing and forced the mutineers to 
surrender, at pistol-point. Then 
he hanged all of them except two, 
whom he set ashore and left in a 
desolate and then unknown land. 
These were probably the first 
white “Australians.” 

Pelsaert, who escaped to Europe, 
was the first man to tell the world 
about the west coast of Australia. 


Happy Landing! 

Some days ago a pigeon with 
a broken leg and beak-canker 
landed on the wing of a plane 
at the R.A.F. station at Laar- 
bruch, Germany — and couldn’t 
have chosen a better place. A 
Squadron Leader at the station is 
a qualified veterinary surgeon, 
specialising in birds’ ailments, and 
one of the German workers is a 
keen pigeon fancier. 

Between them they nursed the 
bird back to health. It carried a 
Dutch leg number and, when 
released, flew off gratefully for 
Holland—and home. 


WALK OF FAME 

Dr. Dag Hammarskjold, the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations who was killed in an air 
crash two years ago, is being com¬ 
memorated in the "Walk of 
Fame ” at Rollins College in 
Winter Park, Florida, U.S.A. A 
stone from his summer home in 
Sweden with an inscription is be¬ 
ing placed there beside over 100 
others of famous people. 


•YOlVKLIJvS 
OK FRANCE 

La d£l£gation franeaise au 
Jamboree (dauze cent scouts), 
a donne, dans la plaine de 
Marathon, une reception, a 
laquelle assistaient les chefs 
scouts des 91 nations presentes. 

Un avion special d’Air 
France avail apporte un demi- 
boef, qui devait etre grille sur 
les feux, le pain avait ete cuit 
le matin incme a Paris. 

La reception avait ete 
precedec d’une visite de 
i'exposition organisee par les 
scouts fran^ais. Maquettes, 
dioramas, agrandissements 
photographiques, ont monfre 
aux delegations etrangeres les 
plus importanies realisations 
techniques fraiifaises de ces 
demieres annees: le paquebot 
France, la Cararelle, le centre 
atomique de Saclay, etc. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation received by 
Wednesday, 23th August. Send to: 
Nottvelles de France, Children’s News, 
paper, Fleetway House, Farringdon ■ 
Street, London, E.C.4. 3rd August 
winner: Doreen M. Kerjoot, It 
Kingsley Street, Bury, Lancashire. 
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'T'HAT familiar wiid British mammal, the hedgehog, has 
many curious features and habits and some of them have 
never been satisfactorily explained. 


Of course everyone knows that 
its back is covered with prickles 
or spines. But how many people 
know just what these spines are? 

They are really modified hairs. 
This may seem odd but there are 
other forms of modified hair on 
animals, the strangest of all being 
the horns of the rhinoceros. 

Useful spines 

These spines of the hedgehog 
are a wonderful form of protec¬ 
tion from enemies, especially when 
it is curled up into a ball. This 
it does when alarmed, but unfor¬ 
tunately what protects a hedgehog 
from natural enemies is no use 
at all against a motor car. If 
scared by an oncoming car at 
night, probably with headlights on, 
the hedgehog rolls up; the result 
is often death, as can be seen all 
too frequently on our roads, 
particularly in spring and autumn. 

The spines have another func¬ 
tion. They can act as a kind of 
cushion if, as often happens, a 
hedgehog falls from some obstacle. 
When it gets to the top it just 


rolls up and drops. The spines, 
which are so constructed that they 
can stand the bump, enable a 
hedgehog to clamber over quite 
considerable obstacles and land 
safely. 

This fascinating creature can 
swim well, too. You might not 



TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATORE 


III '" !,h 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


think so from seeing one lumber 
its way along a ditch in search of 
insects. But it can, and does so 
frequently. 

This quaint and attractive 
mammal has many legends sur¬ 
rounding it. I suppose that the 
one which is most often heard is 
that it goes into pastures at night 
and sucks the milk from cows 
while they are lying down. There 
is no evidence for this; but hedge¬ 
hogs do like milk. 



Two young hedgehogs make a prickly handful 


I have no doubt that if a cow 
is over-full of milk arid some of 
it is leaking out while the cow is 
at rest, a hedgehog would quickly 
scent the milk and lap what it 
found. However, a hedgehog has 
sharp teeth, but not a wide gape. 
And even if one could get hold of 
a cow’s teat, I cannot see the cow 
dozing away peacefully with a 
hedgehog busy at a very tender 
part! 

Apple eaters ? 

Another old story is that hedge¬ 
hogs roll on fallen apples and 
impale them on their spines. One 
or two good naturalists I know 
believe this to be true, but I am 
doubtful. I have never known a 


hedgehog eat an apple—and for 
what other purpose would it go in 
■ for this queer performance? 

Lastly an old, old question: do 
hedgehogs do more harm than 
good in their feeding? They cer¬ 
tainly do take the eggs and young 
of ground-nesting birds when the 
egg is of a size they can tackle. 
But think of the countless beetles, 
slugs, snails, and young mice and 
voles they devour. We must count 
these in favour of the hedgehog. 

Not so Grizzly 

Grizzly bears are being killed off 
so fast in the United States that 
only about 600 are left, most of 
them in the State oE Montana. 


RESCUED! 

Alan Suddick ( 13 ) of 
Halifax is four feet 
tall and weighs four stone. 
His friend Alex Drake, also 
13, is five feet tall and 
weighs seven stone. But it 
was the bigger boy who 
shouted for help when they 
both went bathing in a pool 
in a quarry near their home. 

Lightweight Alan dived 
in, swam to him, and man¬ 
aged to get him to the 
nearest bank—only to find 
the 30-foot quarry face above 
them. So he swam back 
across the pool and ran to a 
post office to phone for help. 
Firemen came to the rescue. 

“ Alan may be small,” 
said his father, “ but he’s 
game for anything.” 


W hen a four-year-old 
” girl fell into a lake 
at Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
12-year-old Frank Goldson, 
jumped in after her, though 
he cannot swim and did not 
know how deep the water was. 

As it happened, the lake 
was three feet deep, with a 
muddy bottom, but Frank 
succeeded in dragging the 
little girl out by her heels. 
She was unconscious, but 
recovered after a policeman 
applied artificial respiration. 




Terry-Thomas 
as the cowardly 
d ragon-hunting 
knight in the G ri mm 
fairy tale. The 
Singing Bone. 


4 Wilhelm Grimm 
(Laurence Harvey) 
hears a new fairy 
tale from an old 
witch (Martlta 
Hunt) 


IT'S A 

GRIMM WORLD! 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM 
This new Cinerama film is now showing at the Coliseum, London. 
As this marks the arrival of the seventh Cinerama production in 
Britain, it seems that this system of film-making is here to stay. So 
it would, perhaps, be a good ides' to have a look at what Cinerama is. 

Cinerama was first thought of by a Mr. Fred Waller before the 
last war, but it was not perfected until 1952, when he was finally 
able to achieve his ambition of setting up three cameras mounted as 
one, with a single shutter. The result is a three-dimensional film—• 
that is, one giving an impression of depth as well as height and 
width—and this makes both figures and backgrounds look more 
solid and real. 

Tlie first five Cinerama productions were travel pictures. The 
sixth was a slice of American history called How The West Was Won. 

Now the seventh, and latest, brings to the Cinerama screen three 
of the famous fairy stories written by the two brothers Grimm, and 
at the same time tells the story of their own struggle for fame. 


FILM 

SPOT 


ADVENTURE FOR YOU? 
JOIN SALLY AND SUE! 



No. 52. A trip on an old time Mississippi show-boat! 
What an adventure it was for Sally Doyle, the 
young ballerina... No. 51. And what fun and excitement 
for Sue Day in this latest delightful holiday tale! 

Join your favourites in the two vivid new 
Picture Stories just ready in: 


c Tkincess plc ™ E i T RY 


No.51. “Sue and the Seaside Donkeys”. No.52. "Showboat Sally” 
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We Run Our Country 


TYPES OF 
TRADE UNIONS 

'J'RADE UNIONS started among skilled craftsmen, and 
spread later to the general labouring and unskilled classes 
of workers. More recently trade unionism has increased 
among clerical, supervisory, technical and administrative 
workers. 

Many different types of trade unions have developed and 
they can be divided info four main groups. 


1. THE GENERAL UNIONS. In 
these are men and women engaged 
in a large number of industries 
and services. These unions tend 
to be very big, and the biggest 
one of all is a general union—the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, which has over one-and- 
a-quarler million members, with 
Mr. Frank Cousins as its general 
secretary. 

The National Union of General 


Office workers —members of 
a Non-Manual Union, and 
(below) road-working members 
of one of the General Unions. 


well as in the building industry. 
But the small specialised unions, 
dealing with a special craft, are 
gradually disappearing, either 
because their trade, e.g. iron 
bedstead-making, is dying out, or 
because they amalgamate with 
larger unions. 

A craft is a job that originally 
required skill in the use of hand- 
tools, as in carpentry or shoe¬ 
making. Today a craftsman may 
work with a machine, as a fitter 
or turner does, having served an 
apprenticeship of five years or so. 

Second biggest Union 

Many of the original craft 
unions have widened their ranks to 
include skilled workers who have 
not served an apprenticeship, as 
well as semi-skilled workers and 
others. One such organisation is 
the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union which, with nearly a million 
members, is the second biggest 
union in Britain. 

Most of the members of the 
types of union already described 
are manual workers. The other 
main type of union is: 

4. THE NON-MANUAL 
UNIONS. We might say that 
members of these unions are 
those who do not actually do 
heavy work with their hands, or 
make goods with machines. They 


and Municipal Workers, with 
nearly 800,000 members, is 
another. 

2. THE INDUSTRIAL UNIONS. 
To these unions most of the 
workers in a single industry 
belong. The National Union of' 
Mineworkers is one such union. 

3. THE CRAFT UNIONS. These 
are open to all the workers of a 
particular range of skills, in 
whatever industry they may be 
employed. The Amalgamated 
Society of Woodworkers, for 
instance, has members working in 
aircraft and shipbuilding firms as 


include various kinds of people, 
from office and shop workers to 
technical and professional workers. 
The National Union of Teachers, 
the National and Local Govern¬ 
ment Officers’ Association, the 
National Union of Bank 
Employees, and the National 
Union of Journalists, are all non- 
manual unions. 

There are, therefore, different 
types of union, but they all have 
similar aims. 


NEXT WEEK t 

DUTIES OF A TRADE UNION 
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ISEWS IN 


PICTURES 





. .. this Flying Fifteen has it fairfy astern 


TORBAY, on the south coast of Devon, is 
one of the loveliest and most popular 
sailing areas in Britain. 

This year the various clubs belonging to 
the Torbay Yachting Association are holding 
their annual regattas within the fortnight 
16th-3lst August. The most important of 
these is Torbay Royal Regatta’s 150th 
anniversary, next Monday and Tuesday 
(26th and 27th August). < 

The regatta programmes include all sorts 
of racing—from open sea races out In the 
English Channel for the bigger boats to . 
shorter, inshore ones for the various classes 
of dinghy which the Torbay clubs sail. 
Regattas mean, of course, almost as much 
excitement ashore as afloat, as boats aregot 
ready and launched, with all the bustle that 
goes on at such times. ' 


It’s a breezy day for the Nationals! / 
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" Confederate infantry” reload during the filmed Battle of Second Manassas 


Making a wooden replica of a cannon 


Student soldiers gallop their gun into action 


Student cameraman ready to film the burning of a Federal camp 


STUDENTS of Bob Jones University, in Greenville, 
South Carolina, decided to make their own film, with 
the American Civil War as background. 

The chosen incident of the American Civil War 
between North and South (Federals and Confederates), 
was the Battle of Second Manassas, otherwise known as 
Bull Run, in which the South, under General Robert E. 
Lee, was victorious. 

The whole picture was conceived and carried out by the 
university students and staff. Research teams visited the 
battlefield in Virginia and ransacked the Library of 
Congress so that scenes and action should be as correct 
as possible. The workshop got busy on the artillery, 
small>arms, and uniforms. (Even the beards were home¬ 
made !) A retired colonel offered the use of a genuine Civil 
War cannon, while an antique locomotive was found and 
repainted to play its part. The cast numbered 600 and 
the whole project was finished, and shown at the 
university, in about two years. 





[ 
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Street Lighting 
From The Sun! 


WORLD 

STUDENTS 

This is not a line-up of Beauty 
Queens from all over the 
world, but just some of the 
students who recently came to 
London for a science conference. 

About 250 young people from 
29 countries abroad joined with 
almost as many sixth-formers 
from schools in Britain for 
discussions on various scientific 
topics. 


PROFESSOR HERMANN 
*■ OBERTH, a German rocket 
specialist, has presented to the 
Technological University of Berlin 
a project for lighting cities at 
night by the sun! His project 
would involve “hanging ” in space 
pivoting mirrors, which would 
capture sunlight and reflect it on 
any chosen part of the earth. 

Professor Oberth suggests that 
his method would not only assure 
lighting to cities at night, but 
could also melt polar ice and turn 
away cyclones and storms. 



AUTOMATIC DIVER 


Experiments have recently been 
carried out in the United 
States with an automatic diver, 
which works at depths far below 
those at which an ordinary diver 
can work. The Mobot diver has 
four arms, three legs, and two 
cameras which function as “eyes.” 
Two of the arms are used for 
holding mercury vapour lamps, to 
light up and guide TV cameras. 
The other two are equipped with 
electric motors which move the 
machine's shoulder, neck, wrist, 
and hand, enabling it to get hold 
of objects. 

The Mobot is designed to work 
for an unlimited period under¬ 


water. A single electrical cable 
links the machine with the surface, 
where a technician directs its 
movements. The Mobot diver 
can . move itself vertically and 
horizontally by means of three 
propellers; it can “hear” by 
means of an apparatus sensitive to 
sound; and it also contains 
gadgets which inform the operator 
of conditions on the ocean bed 
and tell him how the machine 
itself is functioning. 

The Mobot’s purpose is to 
detect reservoirs of oil under the 
ocean bed. It can also be used 
for raising wrecks, laying down 
underwater pipe lines and collect¬ 
ing sponges. 


Microbe Killer 

A piece of equipment that can 
destroy several million 
microbes a second by submitting 
them'to ultra-violet rays, is being 
manufactured in Britain. This 
equipment sucks in contaminated 
air and kills all the microbes 
which are resistant to anti-biotics. 

NEW SURGEON S 
MASK 

Another step forward in man¬ 
kind’s fight against microbes 
has been taken in America, where 
a new surgeon’s mask has been in¬ 
vented. The mask, which filters 
off 99 per cent, of micro-organ¬ 
isms, instead of the usual 10 per 
cent., is made of a fine layer of 
glass through which passes a weak 
electrostatic charge, which cap¬ 
tures the germs. 

Artificial Senses, 
Glands-and 
Ttioughls? 

'TWO AMERICAN scientists 
<nre working on a project 
which may well end in their 
being able to endow man with 
artificial senses and glands—and 
even artificial thoughts. 

Their aim is to produce an 
electronic mechanism which, when 
connected to a human brain, 
would give a man a second brain 
and an electronic “double” for 
his senses and organs. 

The main purpose of this 
research is to help future 
astronauts on long interplanetary 
voyages. By switching over to 
his electronic “double,” which 
would think and act for him, the 
astronaut would be. able to avoid 
the errors that might be caused 
by the emotional and physical 
stresses he might suffer on a 
flight of this nature. 


Safety Measure For Firemen 


These London 
firemen are 
demonstrating a 
more efficient 
form of breath¬ 
ing apparatus. It 
gives audible 
warning when 
the air cylinder 
is getting low, 
and also when 
the wearer ceases 
to move his 
arms. This gives 
warning to his 
colleagues that 
lie has been 
overcome. 



TALKING ROAD SIGN! 


goME of the dangers of driving 
may be avoided in the near 
future if a new device is put into 
general use. The device, a talking 
road sign, was on show at the 
road Research Laboratory of the 
Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research atCrowthorne. 
Berkshire. 

The sign operates from a cable 
buried in the road through which 
taped messages can be broadcast 


and picked up on a receiving set 
installed in a car. It would be 
particularly useful in giving 
warnings to drivers of road blocks 
ahead. 

The device also has apparatus 
designed to help drivers in fog. 
Impulses are transmitted through 
the buried cable on to a warning 
instrument in the car, which tells 
the driver when he is beginning 
to stray off the road. 



PETS’ CORNER 

BY KATHARINE TOTTENHAM 

YOUR [ Written specially lor C N | 

PET PIGEONS 
AND DOVES 



]y£ANY people are confused about 
the difference between pigeons 
and doves. The domesticated 
breeds and the wild species all 
belong to the same family, whether 
the bird is a racing pigeon or a 
tiny, sparrow-sized dove from 
Peru. But, as a general rule, the 
smaller, long-tailed kinds are 
described as doves, while a pigeon 
is a plumper bird with a square- 
tipped tail, 

Incidentally, the famous extinct 
bird, the dodo, was a type of giant 
pigeon. 

The common varieties of 
domestic pigeons are kept either in 
a loft or in a cote, and allowed 
their freedom once they have 
settled down and learned to accept 
these .quarters as home. New 
birds must be shut in 
for at least three weeks 
or they are likely to 
return to their previous 
home. 

Apart from the well- 
known white fantails, 
there are archangels, 
homers, long-faced 
tumblers, magpies, 
modenas, nuns, and 
tipplers; all of which 
may be kept flying free 


trees and so are always in danger 
from owls and cats. These birds 
prefer perches to shelves and they 
nest in an open-sided box. An 
aviary should be at least six feet 
square, and the larger it is the 
happier the birds will be, with 
separate sleeping and nesting 
quarters. 

Barbary doves and other species 
of similar size eat mixed poultry- 
corn to which may be added a 
proportion of budgerigar seed. Of 
course, they will need drinking 
water and grit and a daily ration 
of greenstuff such as lettuce, 
young cabbage, or chickweed. 

Barbary doves are the best kind 
for a beginner, as these birds are 
hardy and soon become finger- 
tame. Other species are some¬ 


Katharine Tottenham 
will be delighted to 
answer any queries 
about your pets, if 
you’ll write to het e/o 
CN—and enclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope please J 


A dove is best kept in an aviary 


from a loft or cote. A cote— 
often a box on top of a tall pole 
—should be divided into several 
compartments and set at a 
convenient height safe from 
exploring cats. A loft may be a 
shed fitted with a landing plat¬ 
form in front of the entrance, 
which should be just below the 
eaves. The interior should be 
lined with shelves for perching and 
nesting. A real loft can be used 
if there is a dry, draught-proof 
upper story of some outbuilding 
available. 

A taste for salt 

Corn merchants and pet stores 
supply ready mixed pigeon-corn, 
which should be given to the birds 
in a large, clean dish. They also 
need a constant supply of fresh 
drinking water. Grit is important, 
too, as it is for all seed-eating 
birds, and pigeons like a lump of 
rock salt to peck. 

Doves must be kept in an aviary 
as, although some species do 
“home.” they like roosting in 


times delicate and need expert 
care. 

Pigeons are friendly to each 
other, but doves, the symbols of 
peace, can be murderous towards 
members of their own kind and 
so only one pair can be kept in 
each aviary. However, doves will 
live quite amicably with a collec¬ 
tion of budgerigars. 

Both pigeons and doves breed 
readily, generally rearing two 
youngsters from each nest (which 
are almost always a cock and hen) 
and making two or more nests a 
year. 

YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

JOHN HORTON of Whilton, 
Middlesex, has a pair of 
common lizards which he is quite 
rightly feeding on mealworms, 
spiders, and other Insects, not 
forgetting a tiny dish of drinking 
water. He expects them to breed 
and asks about the care of young 
lizards. The babies themselves 
need small insects such as greenfly 
and fruit flies as their staple diet. 
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Strange pictures flickered over Superstition Rock 9 striking terror to their hearts ! 



The day before Mr. Mysterious and Ms family were due in Shot well City, 
a boulder smashed their wagon tehee! and Pa had saddled up Hocus and 
ridden into town for a replacement. 

It had meant leaving Mama and the children alone on the trail until he 
returned, which would not be until after dark. 

Pa had scanned the boulder-strewn, empty landscape and decided it 
looked safe enough. AH the same, he left Mama his rifle .. . 


7. Trouble With 
Indians! 

nr HE first thing the youngsters 
did was to explore the big 
slab of rock about 30 feet away 
from the wagon. It had strange 
signs on it. 

" Indian markings,” Jane said. 
“I’ll bet this is one of their super¬ 
stition rocks. Full of spirits and 
things.” 

“ It’s kind of creepy,” Paul 
admitted. 

The sun was still high in the 
sky, and not even Anne was 
scared of such things in the day¬ 
light. But what if Pa didn’t get 
back before night? That huge, 
flat rock with its Indian markings 
might look fearful then . . . 

Pa rode into Shotwell as the sun 
showed four o’clock. He pulled 
up at the blacksmith’s shop and 
tied Hocus to the hitch rail. 

“Howdy,” he said. “I’m look¬ 
ing for the blacksmith. I need a 
new wheel for my wagon. We’re 
broke down about five miles east 
from here.” 

“I’ll not only fix you up with 
a new wheel,” the blacksmith said, 
“I’ll ride out with you and help 
you to. put it on.” 

Meanwhile, back at the show 
wagon, the Professor began to 
growl. 

“What is it, Professor?” Jane 
asked. 

She looked up. An Indian 
appeared as if from nowhere. 

There was a single turkey 
feather tucked in his headband. 
He stood at Ladybelle’s rump. 


was thinking, 
friends . . . 


And he may bring 


M AMA turned with : 
“What are you 


gasp, 
doing 

here?” He looked like a renegade 
Indian, up to trouble. 

Paul, who was on the other side 
of the wagon, drew Pa’s rifle from 
the boot. Anne stood stock-still 
on the tips of her toes. 

The Indian peered at Ladybelle. 
“I take horse,” he said. 

“You’ll do no such thing,” 
Mama declared. “Paul!” 

Paul ducked under the wagon, 
and Mama took the rifle from his 
hands. 

“Now you get,” she said. “I’ll 
count to ten, and if you’re not out 
of sight by then. I’ll shoot!” 

The Indian stared down the 
barrel of the rifle and Mama 
began to count. If she was ner¬ 
vous, she didn’t show it. She 
had seen many Indians in her 
travels, some good and some bad. 
This one looked all bad. 

“ Five,” she was saying. “ Six 
. . . seven . . . eight . . .” 

The Indian was gone. He had 
hardly made a sound. 

“Whew!” Paul breathed. 

“All right,” Mama said. “We'll 
stay close together until Pa gets 
back. In the wagon, all of you.” 

That Indian may be back, she 


L ATER, as darkness grew along 
the trail, Paul found himself 
watching the spirit rock as if live 
Indians might jump out of it. But 
so far, not another Indian had 
turned up anywhere, and Mama 
was beginning to think she had 
frightened the Redskin away. 

The sun set, and night fell, and 
still Pa didn’t arrive. An owl 
hooted in the distance, and Anne 
turned with a whimper, 

“I’m scared.” 

“Pa ought to be back any 
minute,” Jane said. But she was 
beginning to feel a little frightened 
herself. Other night sounds started 
up, together with a moaning wind. 
Another owl hooted, a little nearer 
than the first, and a coyote began 


owl, and now a shiver went up 
Paul’s spine. 

“ HP HAT’S not an owl,” he said. 

A “That’s a signal. An Indian 
signal. They keep getting closer!” 

A jack rabbit shot through the 
brush and Mama cocked the rifle. 
But then the rabbit disappeared 
and a tense silence fell over the 
wagon. 

Paul listened to the moaning 
wind and wished he could shut 
his eyes, but he didn’t dare. The 
owls were hooting and hooting 
back, as if there were a war party 
surrounding the wagon in the 
night. 

There were Indians out there. 
Jane was sure they had come to 
steal Ladybelle. And maybe the 
gold pieces for Pa’s watch! If 
only Pa would hurry back-- 

The Professor began to bark. 

“I see them,” Jane gasped. 
“There must be a dozen!” 

“Indians!” Paul breathed. 
“Real ones!” 

Mama saw them, too. They 
were creeping through the far 
rocks as silently as bobcats. She 


The owls fell silent. Only the 
wind sounded in the darkness 
now, scraping through the rocks 
with a whistling and a moaning. 

T HEN, suddenly, with a great 
shouting, the Indians made 
their attack. They came down out 

of the badlands like the wind itself 
—shrieking to curdle the blood. 
Superstition Rock rose behind the 
wagon in all its tall majesty. 
“The lantern!” Mama said. 

An instant later the slab of rock 
lit up as if struck by lightning. 
The war shouts stopped as if cut 
by a knife. The Indians stopped 
in their tracks. 

The image of a great waterfall 
appeared in the night. It flickered, 
hut one could almost feel the 
spray! And then the waterfall 
disappeared, and a man’s face 
glowered under a tall hat. It was 
. President Chester A. Arthur, look¬ 
ing, out from the wall of rock. 

But still the Indians didn’t flee. 
They were stunned. They had 
never seen such magic! Spirit 
pictures appeared one after the 

-by- 

ALBERT S. FLEISGHMAN 


other on the superstition rock. 
But when a Napoleon gun took 
shape in the flickering light, with 
its two great wheels and its 
cannon’s mouth looking ready to 
fire—the Indians ran. They leaped 
over boulders and dived into 
sagebrush and didn’t stop running 
until they had left the spirit rock 
far out of sight. 

Inside the wagon, Pa’s magic 
lantern was smoking and sputter¬ 



to howl on a far rock. 

“It’s kind of spooky,” Paul 
admitted. 

“You stop frightening your¬ 
selves,” Mama said. “Pa can't be 
much longer.” 

A crescent moon was rising, but 
it didn’t throw much light. Only 
enough to create strange shapes 
among the rocks. Another owl 
hooted, sending the shivers up 
Jane’s spine. 

“The owls seem to be coming 
closer,” she whispered. 

Anne began to cry. 

“Sh-h-h-h,” Mama said.. “You 
mustn’t make a sound.” 

Again came the hooting of an 


lifted Pa’s rifle. How could she 
fight off an Indian attack with a 
single rifle? She listened sharply 
to the exchange of signals—the 
hooting of owls. With every beat 
of her heart the Indians seemed 
to be drawing a step nearer. 

Superstition Rock, she thought 
desperately. “Paul! Jane! Set 
up Pa’s magic lantern,” 

“ What!" 

“Do as I say, quickly!” 

Without another word, Jane 
and Paul unpacked the magic 
lantern. They lifted off the red 
plush cover, and Mama told them 
to face the lantern toward the 
spirit rock. 


ing in a haze of kerosene fumes. 
Jane was changing the glass slides, 
while Paul focused each picture 
on the rock. They had run 
through all the pictures and were 
back to Niagara Falls and Presi¬ 
dent Arthur. 

“ 'T'HEY’RE gone,” Mama 

1 breathed at last. “You can 
put away the magic lantern.” 

Paul blew out the lantern wick 
and the spirit rock fell dark. 

A few minutes later Pa rode up 
with the blacksmith, and Mama 
still had the rifle in her arms. 

“ Andrew,” she said, with a 
great smile of relief, “welcome 
home! ” 

Pa sniffed the kerosene fumes. 
“If 1 didn’t know better I’d think 
you had put on a magic lantern 
show.” 

“We did!” Jane said. 

And suddenly they were all 
talking at once, telling Pa every 
detail of the Indian attack. 


“I declare,” Pa kept saying. “I 
declare.” 

“It was the Napoleon gun that 
scared them off,” Paul said. “I’ll 
bet they’re still running!” 

“I reckon they are,” said the 
blacksmith. “As we were coming 
along we saw Indians scampering 
through the brush like jack 
rabbits.” 

EVERYONE in town lined the 
boardwalks of Shotwell to 
watch the show wagon arrive. Pa 
waved his hat right and left, and 
Mama smiled in her starched 
white bonnet. Hocus and Pocus 
lifted their legs in high prancing 
steps, and the Professor wagged 
his tail in Anne’s face. 

The mayor was there, puffing a 
cigar and smiling. The black¬ 
smith, in his leather apron, waved 
his big hand. And Judge Abbey, 
with Miss Mary Jo on his arm, 
stepped out in the street to stop 
the procession. 

“Mr. Mysterious,” Judge Abbey 
announced, “welcome to 
Shotwell!” 

A shout went up from one side 
of the street to the other. Pa 
spread his arms in a grand gesture. 
“ It’s a pleasure to be in your fine 
town. And to you. Miss Mary 
Jo—a mighty happy birthday!” 

“Glory be!” Miss Mary Jo 
started in surprise. “How did 
you know?” 

“Ah,” Pa smiled. “Mr. Myste¬ 
rious knows all, except how the 
election turned out back in Dry 
Creek.” 

“Newt Hastings was re-elected 
hands down,” Judge Abbey said. 
“The stagecoach brought us the 
news.” 

“ Good news, indeed.” Pa said, 
turning to Miss Mary Jo. “That 
beau of yours asked us to deliver 
a small remembrance. If you'll 
just close your eyes—and now 
open them.” 

When Mary Jo opened her eyes 
and saw Ladybelle. tears of joy 
came into them and she rushed 
forward and threw her arms 
around the filly's neck 

“We brushed her every day.” 
Anne said. “Just like the sheriff 
told us to.” 

Miss Mary Jo rubbed Lady- 
belle’s nose. 

“Why, I never saw such a well- 
brushed horse,” she said. “ Brushed 
and curried and shiny as satin.” 

“Folks,” Judge Abbey said to 
Pa and Mama and the young¬ 
sters, “there are eats at our house 
and we've been waiting for you.” 

T HAT night, for the final item 
in the show. Pa introduced 
the Professor. 

“The Wonder Dog of the 
West,” he said, “making his 
premier appearance in your fine 
city of Shotwell. Watch him 
jump!” 

Jane and Paul came on stage 
and began swinging the rope. At 
a signal, Anne let go of the Pro¬ 
fessor. He leaped toward the 
kerosene footlights and skipped 
rope with all four legs. The 
crowd was astonished. Then the 
Professor stood on his hind legs 
and jumped. The townspeople 
burst into applause. The Wonder 
Dog of the West skipped rope at 
least ten times and would have 
been happy to skip rope until 
midnight. 

“A dog jumping rope!” a man 
yelled out in utter amazement. 
“I never seen anything like that 
in all my born days!” 

I .a ter, after the crowd had gone 
and the wagon was packed. Pa 
kept a lantern lit and unfolded 
his map on the ground. 

Continued on page 11 
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Including the fine stamps 
shown, and unusual coun¬ 
tries such as Montserrat, 
Grenada, Cayman Is., Selan¬ 
gor, etc. 

Super new offer to new 
members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 
two 3d. stamps and ask to see 
a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. 

(Pleast tell your parents .) 

Without approvals, 2,6 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE o> e pt. cn 99) 


3d plus 3d postage 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria stamp 
of Great Bri tai n 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tclt your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d, postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept.' AS7). BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



100 TOYS M 

Plus 2/6 Packing and postage, 
lBritish Isles only) 

IMPORTER'S FANTASTIC SALE 
500,000 TOYS 
MUST BE CLEARED 

Ideal for Parties, Lucky Dips etc. 
Money refunded if not delighted. 

Dox. includes: Hilarious Running Mice; 
Jumping Crabs; Swinging Monkeys -and 
Crawling Beetles; Beautiful Sleeping Baby 
Doll with movable limbs; Large Monkey; 
Floating Speedboats and Yachts; Skipping 
Rope; Coffee Set and Play Balls; Model 
Cars and Aeroplanes; Miniature Telescope 
and Magnetic Compasses; Hunting Horn 
and Water Pistols. Also Woo-Woos, Wrist 
watches; Bracelets; Flutes; Trumpets; Dart 
Gun; Dolls Cutlery Sets, etc. Altogether 
100 toys in every box to delight both boys 
and girls. Letters of thanks and repeat 
orders arriving by every post. Write clearly 
and send 18/- now for prompt despatch. 

EASTERN IMPORT COMPANY 

(DEPT. ST) 

New Market Buildings 
Bridgnorth, Salop 


FREE 136 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 



INCLUDING THIS 
OBSOLETE AND 
SCARCE 
TRIANGULAR 
FROM 
MALAYA 


Please send us a 3d. 
stamp for postage 
and ask to see 
our famous 
PICTORIAL 
DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS 
and tell your 
parents 
you are 
writing. 

We 

cannot 
send 
to 

readers outside the British Isles- 

THE WULFRUNA STAMP Co.(Dp.CN4) 
6A CORNHILL. DORCHESTER. DORSET 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 World 2/- 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —as above— 2/6 
12 Tristan 

6 Jersey 

7 Brunei 
10 Ascension 
10 Iceland 
10 Cyprus 
10 Aden 
50 Greece 

100 Bulgaria 


6 /- 

2 /- 

1/3 

3/- 

2 /- 

1/6 

2/6 

2/6 

4/6 


100 China 1/9 

200 Germany 3/3 

25 Sweden 1/- 

25 Finland 1/- 

25 Norway 1 /« 

25 New Zealand 1/6 


25 Egypt 
50 India 
25 Indonesia 
50 Roumania 
20 Liberia 
100 Portugal 
25 Jamaica 
100 Canada 


1/3 

1/6 

1/3 

1/9 

6 /- 

5/- 

3/6 

6 /- 


25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT, 

24/- per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.l 
140 Fetter Lane. London, E.C.4 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 



To Introduce our 
Approvals we will 
send you the famous 
penny Red Issued 
in Britain 100 years 
ago, plus about 500 
guaranteed unsorted stamps 
for only 1/- plus 3d. postage. Many 
scarce and interesting stamps have been 
found in these packets. Please tell your 
Parents. Don't delay — write today. 
PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN5) 
EASTBINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Supler Perforation Gange to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
|d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4|d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI4) 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
I magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO- (X), 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 



ARKING THE SOUTH 
ACIFIC GAMES 


jyjORE than 600 athletes, from many countries in the South 
Pacific, have been travelling this week to Suva, in the 
Fiji Islands. There, the first South Pacific Games will be held 
from 29th August to 7th September. Competitors will take 
part in a variety of sports, including boxing, lawn tennis, rugby, 
soccer, and table tennis. 


The Games are being marked- 
by special issues of stamps in the 
Fiji Islands and in the Australian- 
administered Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea. The Fijian 
issue comprises four stamps show¬ 
ing athletes in action. Discus¬ 
throwing, sprinting, hockey, and 


MAN OF TWO 
WORLDS 

A film is to be made of the 
life'-story of an Australian 
Aborigine who left the wilds and 
now works for the Health 
Department at Darwin. 

He was born in the remote bush 
among primitive tribesmen still 
following their ancient way of life. 
They called him Waipuldanya. As 
a boy he went through the severe 
tribal • initiation rites, and took 
part in his first corroboree (dance). 
He learned to track as only an 
Aborigine can, and to hunt. Later 
he came into contact with white 
men and was fascinated by their 
civilisation.' He left his people, 
trained as a medical assistant, and 
took the name of Philip Robins. 


Your younger brother or sister 
will love TREASURE 

The new colour weekly which helps 
little children to look and learn. 

24 pages, 12 in full colour. 

FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 1/- EVERY MONDAY. 


[—PICTURE CARDS— 

Are you Interested In Planes, Cars, 
Ships, Trains, Army, Navy, RAF, Boxing, 
Animals, Birds, Dogs, Fish, etc. Then 
SEND 1/3 IMMEDIATELY for new 
exciting 1964 48-page CATALOGUE listing 
over 1100 sets with 420 Illustrations. 
E.H.W, Lfd. (Dpt. C)« 12 Sicilian Ave., 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 



JUST 

LIKE 

FATHER! 

This 

wonderful 

set 



with nylon attachment, 
weights, and-single hooks, 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/11 P.O. to: 

Win. PENN LTD. (Dept. CWI 
585 High Road. Finchley, London* N.12 


by C. W. HILL 



Fatal Prawns 

The cats of Kilkeel in Northern 
Ireland are too fond of prawns. 
The town’s prawn fishery has been 
revived lately, and the cats follow 
lorries taking catches from the 
harbour and pounce on any that 
fall off. Thus many of them have 
been run over and killed. 

The cat owners’ remedy seems 
to be to keep a supply of prawns 
at home. 



the long jump are the sports 
represented. 

Pictured here is the design 
chosen for the two stamps from 
Papua and New Guinea. Most of 
the design is 
self - explana¬ 
tory but col¬ 
lectors may 
be puzzled by 
the five black 
specks in the 
sky behind 
t h e runner. 
These are the stars of the Southern 
Cross, the bright constellation of 
the southern hemisphere. 

This great constellation is used 
as an emblem by several Pacific 
countries. Australia and New 
Zealand have it on their national 
flags and it is to be found on 
many stamps from countries bor¬ 
dering the South Pacific Ocean. 


PAPUA & NEW CUlHfA 


P i c t u red 
here is the 
7id. stamp 
issued in Aus¬ 
tralia in 1956, 
when the 
Olympic 
Games were 
held at Mel¬ 
bourne. The 
Southern 
Cross is 
shown be¬ 
tween the Olympic torch and the 
five linked circles of the Olympic 
Games emblem. 

Like the Olympic Games, which 
are held every four years, the new 
South Pacific 
Games are to 
be held at 
regular inter- 
. v a 1 s,. prob- 
ab 1 y every 
three years. 
Any collector 
i n t e r e sted 
should there¬ 
fore find it 
easy to make 
a complete 
collection of the stamps which 
commemorate them, starting with 
the 1963 series. 

An even more impressive issue 
from Papua and New Guinea is 
the new £1 stamp pictured here. 
The Queen’s portrait is in brown 
on a green background and the 
lettering is in gold. 



They Found The Blue Mountains 


J^rom Australia comes a new 5d. 

stamp showing a group of 
explorers of 150 years ago. The 
issue, pictured here, commemor¬ 
ates the first crossing of the Blue 


crossing fro 

ISlfilitiP 



Mountains, in New South Wales, 
by three Australian explorers, 
Blaxland. Lawson, and Wentworth. 

The Blue Mountains, running 
parallel to the coast, form a 
natural barrier between the coastal 
plain and the interior. The three 
explorers found a way across the 
mountains so that more of the 
Australian hinterland could be 
opened up to civilisation. 

The stamp, which is blue, shows 
the explorers looking westward 
from the heights of Mount York. 


LITERARY ACROSTIC 

Can you find the answer to each clue? If you do so correctly, 

the initial letters will, when read downwards, spell the name of 

a very well-known writer. Answer on page n. 

1 Surname of Tiny Tim. 

2 Mark Twain wrote about—• 

Finn. 

3 One of the Three Musketeers. 

4 Swiss family wrecked on 
island. 

5 A country visited by 
Gulliver. 

6 King Arthur's sword. 

7 One-legged pirate in Treasure 
Island. 

8 He wrote Robinson Crusoe. 

9 A novel by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

10 A. A. Milne wrote about 
this Robin. 

11 He wrote The Water Babies. 

12 David Balfour's uncle in 
Kidnapped. 

13 This submarine went 20,000 14 Christian name of a famous 

Leagues Under the Sea. diarist. 
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PICK A PUZS21, 


INITIALS 
FOR THE 
FRUIT 

Can you find the answers to 
the clues below ? If you do so 
correctly, you will find that the 
initial letters can be re-arranged 
to form the name of a very sweet 
fruit. (The dots indicate the 
number of letters in the answer 
to the clue.) 

Many a seaman is this . . . . 

Unhappy, in the eye . . . . 

Make a mistake . . . 

Guard against attack . 


SPECIALLY 

FOR 

SPOTTERS 

-2 

Can you identify these two pieces of 
equipment in diesel locomotives? 


Find The 
Cricketer 

First, decide which of the 
clues gives the right answer. 
Then take the letter in brackets 
and write it down. If you have 
the correct answers, the letters 
which you write down will spell 
the name of a former Australian 
cricketer. 

A dhow is: a fruit (A); a 
small vessel (B); an animal (C). 

A tendril is: an ape-like 
animal (P); a foreign coin (I); a 
part of a plant (R). 

A puma is: a chrysalis (E); an 
animal (A); volcanic matter (S'). 

A pagoda is: an oriental 
temple (D); a sun terrace (R); a 
covered walk (O). 

Sassafras is the name of: a 
tree (M); a kind of grass (P); a 
vegetable (L). 

A kimono is: a musical 
instrument (C); a bird (E); a 
kind of dress (A). 

An ibis is: part of the eye 
(R); a bird (N); a flower (T). 

NAME THE YEAR 

Can you pick the years in 
which these events took place ? 

Magna Carta was sealed by 
King John in: 1455, 1215, 1588. 

Drake set out for his first 
voyage round the world in: 
1694, 1577, 1692. 

Penny postage was introduced 
in: 1903, 1840, 1881. 

The Gunpowder ^Sijot occurred 
in: 1605, 1603, 16. A 


jHow Many ? 

! "YJI^HAT is the number of 
| beats per minute in the 
| normal pulse rate ? 

| How many Books does the 
j Bible contain ? 

■ What is the number of gills 
|in a pint ? 

j Do you know how many 
! millimetres make one centi- 
! metre ? 


JUMBLED CITIES 




STEER CROW 

\rkov~] 

\ MUDHAR I 

U TRqvfrcv" ~ 



S RICH wort I 



SPOT THE 
MISTAKES 

Can you spot the errors on 
this invitation card? (There are 
six altogether.) 

Mr. and Mrs. White request 
the pleisure of Mr. Browns’ 
company at a dance, to be held 
at the Imperial Hotel, Blandon, 
on Saturday, 31st September, at 
7.30 p.m„ on the ocassion of the 
21st birthday of her son, John. 
The Grange, 

Blandon. R.S.P.V. 

00999900900900S* 
• ... . • 

e 


; Word Changing 
Bn Four [Vioves 


The signpost bears the names 
of six English cathedral cities, 
but the letters hare been jumbled. 
Can you sort them out ? 


• 

• (Jan you reduce the word 
l STREAM to AM in 
o four moves, taking away one 
9 letter at a time yet always 

• leaving a complete word? 

• 

••••••••eaooooo 


: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Initials For the Fruit : Able ; 
Tear ; Err : Defend—re-arranged 
to form DATE. Find the Cricketer : 
Small vessel (B) ; part of a plant 
(R) ; an animal (A) ; an oriental 
temple (D) ; a tree (M) ; a kind of 
dress (A) ; a bird (N)—BRAD¬ 
MAN. Name the Year : 1215 ; 
1577 ; 1840 ;-1605. Specially for 
spotters— 2 : Automatic warning 
systems in the driving cabs of 
two different types of locomotive. 
How Many ? 72 ; 66 ; 4 ; 10. 

Jumbled Cities : Worcester ; York ; 
Durham ; Norwich: Lincoln ; 
Coventry. Spot the Mistakes 
Pleasure is correct spelling ; the 


apostrophe should be before the 
s (Mr. Brown’s) ; there are only 
30 days in September ; Occasion is 
correct spelling; her son should 
read “ their son ” ; initials should 
read R.S.V.P.— Repondez, s’il vous 
plait —Answer, if you please. Word 
Changing in four moves : Stream, 
steam, meat, mat, am. Literary 
Acrostic (P. 10): 1 Cratchit ; 2 

Huckleberry ; 3 Aramis; 4 Robin¬ 
son ; 5 Lilliput ; 6 Excalibur; 

7 Silver ; 8 Defoe ; 9 Ivanhoe ; 
10 Christopher ; 11 Kingsley ; 

12 Ebenezer; 13 Nautilus; 14 

Samuel—CHARLES DICKENS. 


MR MYSTERIOUS 
AND COMPANY 

Continued from page 9 

He smiled, as he spoke aloud 
to himself, placing a finger on the 
map. ‘'We’ll be across the Arizona 
line in another week. And way 
over here—there’s the Pacific 
Ocean. We’ll be looking at it 
Christmas Day! But we’ll have 
1o hurry,” 

O NE day was like the next, and 
yet every day was different, 
for Mr. Mysterious & Company 
encountered new adventures, and 
created excitement in every town 
they passed. 

In a week to the day, they 
crossed the line into Arizona 
Territory. 

The children had earned only 
$1.65 doing odd jobs in the towns 
they visited. They had to be 
careful not to let Pa know what 
they were up to. Even then they 
wondered how they would ever 
save enough for Pa’s watch. 

The towns in Arizona seemed 
even farther apart than in New 
Mexico and Texas. Meanwhile, 
the youngsters spent their days in 
the wagon school and in her spare 
time Jane, with Mama’s help, 
worked on her new dress—she 
wanted to wear it on Christmas 
Day. The Professor spent long 
hours on the wagon seat beside 
Pa. 

The trail was strewn with rocks 
and the wagon lurched and shook. 
Suddenly Mama’s voice rang out 
in exasperation. 

“Andrew! Stop this wagon. 
Stop this instant!” 

Pa leaned back on the reins and 
the Professor leaped to his feet. 
What had happened? . Pa could 
hardly remember the last time 
Mama had lost her temper. He 
glanced quickly inside the wagon. 
Mama stood with a needle in one 
hand and a length of thread in 
the other. Her eyes, always so 
gentle, flashed like summer 
lightning. 

“Andrew,” she said, “it seems 
like I’ve spent an hour trying to 
thread this needle for sister. The 
way this wagon is churning, she’ll 
never get her dress made.” 

“The trail is a mite uneven,” 
Pa said, smiling now. “Go ahead 
and thread your’ needle.” 

Mama sharpened the point of 
the thread and slipped it through 
the needle’s eye. She gave a sigh 
of relief. 

“Git up. Hocus,” Pa said. “Git 
up, Pocus.” 

B UT after that, when the trail 
was rough, Pa sometimes had 
to stop twice an hour for needle 

threading. Mama had always 
wanted a sewing machine,, but had 
never been able to afford one. 

At noon. Pa gathered the 
youngsters together. 

“Who can keep a secret the 
best?” he whispered. 

“I can!” Anne said. 

“I can!” Paul said. 

“I can!” Jane said. 

Pa gave them each a little wink 
as if to seal the bargain. ■ 
“We’ll be getting into Broken 
Jaw tomorrow,” he said. “It 
seems to me we ought to send 
for a sewing machine. It could 
be waiting for Mama in San Diego 
on Christmas Day.” 

“Oh yes!” Jane said. “She 
would love it!” 

“Not a word now. Not a 
peep.” 

The youngsters nodded, and 
Jane smiled to herself. That made 
two secrets to be kept—Mama’s 
sewing machine and Pa’s watch. 


tt 

But it seemed to Pa, as he 
crossed out the days on the 
calendar, that Madam Svvcetpea 
was dragging her feet more than 
usual. The end of November 
approached, and still the Cali¬ 
fornia line was nowhere in sight. 

’’We could count a handker¬ 
chief," Paul said, “and measure 
how fast we’re travelling.” 

“All right,” Mama said. “We’ll 
make it our arithmetic lesson for 
the day.” 

After the noon meal Paul tied 
a handkerchief to the rear wheel, 
and Mama set her kitchen hour¬ 
glass. Between them, Jane and 
Paul took turns counting the 
handkerchief every time it went 
around. It made a dreamy kind 
of schoolwork. 

T HE wheel turned slowly, and 
Paul found himself thinking 
about' San Diegcr and the cattle 

ranch.' Why did Mama want 
windows with curtains, only to 
look out on the same thing every 
day? Why did Jane have to have 
school friends and parties? 

Why couldn’t they just go on 
travelling from town to town en¬ 
tertaining folks? But it was no 
use. Once Pa made up his mind, 
it stayed made. 

At the end of the hour, by 
Mama’s sandglass, the handker¬ 
chief had gone around 492 times. 

The wheel stood three feet tall. 
Jane figured out that the wheel 
spanned just under 9i feet every 
time it went around. By multiply¬ 
ing the circumference by the num¬ 
ber of times the handkerchief 
popped in view, Jane learned that 
the wagon travelled a little more 
than 4,632 feet per hour. 

“But that’s less than a mile,” 
Paul said. “ A mile is 5,280 feet.” 

“Then if we travel ten hours,” 
Jane said, “we’re not covering ten 
miles a day at all!” 

Quiet alarm appeared in Mama’s 
eyes. If Jane’s figures were cor¬ 
rect, it meant the show wagon was 
doing less than nine miles a day. 
And if that were true—they 
wouldn’t make Uncle Fred’s ranch 
in San Diego by Christmas Day. 

“That lazy, ornery cow,” Pa 
said. “Nine miles a day, is it?” 

P A thought about it for two 
days, but there was no way 
to move Madam Sweetpea along 
any faster than she wanted to go. 
Pa even bought an old straw hat 
from an Indian squaw and tied 
it to the wagon gate. Fond as 
Madam Sweetpea was of straw 
hats, and even with this one 
dangling a few feet in front of, 
her nose, she wouldn't hurry a 
single step. 

A week later, the show wagon 
crossed the California line. 

“San Diego,” Pa announced. 
“It’s out there somewhere!” 

But still they pushed on. If a 
town stood a mile off the trail Pa 
wouldn’t detour to play in it. A 
promise was a promise, and he 
didn’t intend to disappoint his 
family. 

Another week passed, and it 
seemed as if the Pacific Ocean 
would never turn up on the 
horizon. 

But mountains turned up, tall 
and blue, like a barrier in the dis¬ 
tance. Paul watched them grow 
closer and closer day by day. 

Pa stopped near a ranch house. 
He was gone almost an hour and 
returned with a smile and a brace 
of horses. He had bought them 
to help Hocus and Pocus pull the 
show wagon over the mountains. 

On the 21st day of December, 
Mr. Mysterious & Company were 
camped high in the mountains, 
but still the Pacific Ocean was 
nowhere on the horizon. 

To be concluded 
© Albert S. Fleischman, 1962. 
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MONTH-ROUND 
OF GOLF 

^he British boys’ amateur golf 
championship is being held 
this week at Prestwick, Ayrshire. 
It will end on Saturday. 

One of those who have been 
looking forward eagerly to the 
championship is Harry Ashby of 
Consett, Durham, for it is the 
climax in a month of successful 
golfing. 

In mid-July Harry, a 17-year- 
cld schoolboy, became the 
youngest ever to win the Durham 
County Amateur Open champion¬ 
ship—his first attempt. A week 
later he made his first appearance 
in the County senior side; then he 
was chosen for the England trials 
to have been played last Friday. 

AU that now remains is for 
Harry to win the boys’ champion¬ 
ship—and to hole in one in the 
process! 


SUNSHINE SOCCER 


The English football season opens 
on Saturday, and making a wel¬ 
come return to the First Division 
will be Chelsea, 

In the picture we can see 
some of the “ Pensioners ” (and 
others far too young to be!) 
during a tactical talk given by 
coach Dave Sexton and super¬ 
vised by Manager Tommy 
Docherty, seated in the centre. 


Start 
To the 
University Games 

'THE World University Games take place in Brazil from the 
. 30th August to 8fh September. On Saturday, about 30 
competitors chosen by the British Universities’ Sports Federa¬ 
tion will fly to Porto Alegre, the seaport-city where the Games 
are to be held. 


In the Btitish party is John 
Boulter, 22-year-old Oxford 
athlete who has been showing 
such great form that he is now 
regarded as the world’s third best 
half-miler. In rankings released 
the other day, Bill Crothers of 


Canada heads the list, followed 
by Noel Carroll of Eire. 

Only .two other British runners, 
however, merited world rankings: 
Bill Cornell, at present at an 
American university, took eighth 
place in the top ten of half-milers; 
Don Taylor, of Herne Hill 
Harriers, has tenth position in the 
list of world six-milers. 

During the bad winter Ron Hill, 
Britain’s six-mile champion, cared 
not for snow and ice as he 
doggedly carried out his daily 
training stint. He, too, will be 
going to Brazil, a fitting reward 
for the determination shown by 
this Manchester University science 
student. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


Baths Time 
In Belfast 

^he Irish swimming and diving 
championships will take place 
in Belfast from this Thursday until 
Saturday (24th). And they are 
being held in the magnificent 
Grove Baths, opeflkd only three 
months ago. 

The first to have been built in 
Belfast for 70 years, the Grove 
Baths cost £500,000. 

The gala pool is big enough for 
the staging of international com¬ 
petitions, and it has underwater 
lighting. There are also windows 
through which diving instructors 
can watch the underwater per¬ 
formances of their pupils. 

The minor pool, which wilt be 
used mainly by swimming clubs 
and schools, is bigger than any of 
the eight baths which have served 
the Belfast public for 70 years. 


■pOR those of you who are 
thinking of buying a 
fixed-spool reel, here are some 
useful hints . . . 

The fixed-spool reel is designed 
to give you accurate casting and 
speedy recovery at all sorts of 
distances. So, first of all, make 
sure that there are no knots, joins, 
or kinks in your line, for if there 
are you’ll soon be in trouble! 

For ordinary fishing, where line 
of about 4-5 lb. breaking-strain is 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


BOWLER IH THE BOWLING LANE 


The Fifth, and final, 
Test Match opens at 
the Oval this Thurs¬ 
day, with England 
needing to win to 
draw the series. 

One who will be 
striving to make it 
3 wins to I for the 
West Indies will be 
bowler Wes Hall, 
here seen at a differ¬ 
ent kind of bowling. 

Wes is said to be 
as good at knocking 
down pins in the 
bowling lane as he is 
at knocking down the 
stumps on the cricket 
ground. 


■ used, a small capacity spool will 
; do, but for fish like barbel, carp, 
and pike you will need a spool 
with a narrower drum. This takes 
the heavier line required for such 
fish. 

Line should be wound on to the 
spool in even amounts, so that it 
comes to within an eighth-of-an- 
inch or so of the spool’s lip. If 
you overfill the spool, the line will 
drop over the lip in coiled 
bunches, and so cause a “bird’s 
nest” when you cast. Underfilling 
will result in an inaccurate cast. 

If you are using 100 yards of 
line and it doesn’t fill the spool, 
you must rewind it on to its 
manufacturer’s reel, and then 
bind some flax or cotton backing 
on to the spool to take up the 
unwanted space. 

Now have a look at the pictures 
showing how to hold the line 
during casting. I see far too many 
anglers using the wrong method, 
which often results in the line 
fouling the side of the reel and so 
wrecking an otherwise perfect cast. 

The right method is to trap the 
line over the bent forefinger of 
the hand holding the rod. This 


MIKE HANN- • 
OUT OF COURT • 

M IKE Hann, ranked No. 6 : 

in Britain’s list of lawn # 
tennis players, is giving up # 
serious competitions. A 9 
teacher for the past two years, . 
he has now joined the RAF _ 
and will begin training as a _ 
navigator in October. * 

Mike’s last big part in * 
international tennis was to T 
help Britain’s team prepare * 
for the Davis Cup matches , 
against Sweden. 


From Chiswick to 
Czechoslovakia 

^ fortnight in Czechoslovakia— 
to learn the finer points of 
gymnastics. That is what 15 girls 
of the Staveley Road School 
club in Chiswick, London, will set 
out to do on the 1st September. 

The girts, between the ages of 
12 and 18, will each pay £30 for 
the trip. In Czechoslovakia, a 
country second only to mighty 
Russia in the gymnastics field, the 
girls will be coached by a former 
world-champion. 


John Boulter 
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Above: The wrong way of 
casting. Below : the correct 
method. 


allows clean, effortless casting, and 
also leaves your other hand free 
for holding the bait, and so on. 
To release the line, simply with- 
‘ draw your finger. 

Most reel manufacturers supply 
a printed booklet of instructions. 
One of the most informative I 
have seen is The Intrepid Guide, 
issued by K. P. Morritt Ltd., 
which can be obtained from them 
at: Intrepid Works, Sunningdale 
Road, Cheam, Surrey. 

NEXT WEEK: Playing your 
fish. 
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